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over, the legionaries became settled in the country and recruited
themselves either from the children of the legionaries married
to British wives, or from native British stock. This process can
be described as the barbarization of the empire or the civiliza-
tion of the barbarians. What was more significant was that
this process, taking place along the whole extent of the frontiers
of the empire, meant that the legionaries and auxiliaries came
to be purely mercenary soldiers, culturally and politically more
sympathetic to the unurbanized peasantry of the frontiers than
to the softer, sophisticated and cosmopolitan population of the
towns. The Italian people, and notably the Roman aristo-
cracy, had to learn and suffer under the age-long lesson that
those who will not fight cannot rule. From the third century
onward the legions chose the emperors, and men of every race
and colour wore the imperial purple at the bidding of different
armies, but mostly of the armies on the Danube on whom fell
the chief burden of defence against the barbarians whose
pressure on the frontier was continuous from the time of Marcus
Aurelius until the sack of Rome by the Goths in 410.

Because the strategy was sound, the frontiers held for nearly
four centuries, but because the later rulers of the empire were
rapacious and incompetent, the purpose of the frontiers, to
protect the innumerable townships which were the basis of the
Roman civilization, was finally defeated. From the middle of
the third century onward town life in Britain began to decay,
and the Roman world everywhere began the transition from
the high city civilization of the classical world to the predomi-
nantly rural plantation economy1 characteristic of Western
Europe from the dark ages until the eleventh century. Such

1 'The staple crop of all British agriculture . . . was wheat. The
Romano-Britons continued the prehistoric custom of harvesting before the
ears were ripe, but what may have been a new practice was introduced,
that of drying the grain in a kiln. . , . Here and there vines were grown

and wine made------ Then ordinary livestock of a villa included horses,

cattle, sheep, and pigs; geese were often kept, and dogs and cats were, of
couise, indispensable* A villa thus provided could keep itself in bread,
*neat?,milkj and cheese; wine or beer; wool for spinning and weaving by
its own women; raw leather; timber for burning and for joinery; tallow
for candles; in,short, almost everything needed for its own existence.'*
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